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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The present issue completes the publication of 
papers and reports from the annual meeting. 

Professor Judd’s address on The Psychology of 
the Learning Processes at the Higher Levels con- 
nects itself with the work of the new Committee on 
College and University Teaching. 

The report on the Economic Condition of the 
Profession is naturally of more than ordinary signifi- 
cance at thistime. The office has collected material 
through chapter letters in regard to institutions 
where salary changes are anticipated and has com- 
piled for use in correspondence a memorandum of 
material published from timie to time bearing on 
the general subject. Copies will be furnished on ap- 
plication. 

Of timely interest is the ‘‘Federal Income Tax 
Primer for Teachers,’’ prepared by Professor Ros- 
well Magill at the invitation of the editors. It 
summarizes information previously published, with 
certain additions. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE LEARNING PROCESSES AT THE HIGHER 


Schools below the college level have profited greatly in the or- 
ganization of their instructional activities by giving heed to the results 
of psychological studies. Up to the present time only a limited 
number of special investigations have been undertaken with the 
direct purpose of securing information about the way in which 
college students learn. It is doubtless true that in some respects 
mature students of the college and university level acquire experience 
in the same way as do younger learners. On the other hand, it seems 
a priort probable that some of the processes of learning undergo 
important changes with the increasing maturity of students and 
consequently need to be made subjects of special inquiry. 

In the learning of a foreign language, for example, it may safely 
be assumed that a mature individual who is master of his vernacular 
will approach the foreign language with many well-established habits 
of pronunciation and with expectations regarding sentence structure 
which are wholly different from those exhibited by young children. 
That the vernacular has been thoroughly learned will have to be 
recognized, if our assumption is correct, as a condition which must 
be taken into account when one prepares to teach a new language to a 
college student. 

On the other hand, it is possible to find examples which show that 
there are common intellectual characteristics in mature and immature 
learners. Recent laboratory studies of the reading habits of adults 
and children show that there are many mature persons with very 
immature reading habits. Many of the failures in institutions 
of higher learning which are recorded as failures in particular subjects, 
such as history and science, are due directly to lack of ability in 
reading. There are at every level of maturity slow readers, readers 
who do not know how to grasp phrases because they pay attention to 
isolated words, and readers who are so clumsy in the mechanical 
aspects of dealing with the printed page that they have no attention 
for the ideas intended to be conveyed by the texts which they try to 
read. 

The foregoing illustrations have been cited as an introduction 


1 Address at the session of Saturday, November 28. 
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to the plea, which it is the purpose of this paper to present, that 
there be set up somewhere in the economy of higher education an 
agency or a group of agencies which will have as their duty the 
discovery and description of the methods of learning exhibited by 
college students. This plea is presented not merely in the interest 
of students. The subjects which are taught in college will be effec- 
tively taught only when they are presented in a form which is suited 
to assimilation by students. It has long been recognized in the 
practical arts that nature can be dealt with successfully only when 
man conforms to nature’s laws. It is no less true that the approach 
to the minds of students is successful only when that approach 
conforms in its methods to the laws of students’ minds. 

In further support of the thesis of this paper, let us turn to the 
consideration of certain studies which illustrate the possibility of 
throwing light on the problems of college teaching through psycho- 
logical investigation. 

In a very stimulating article! published in the Educational Research 
Bulletin of the Ohio State University, Professor Ralph W. Tyler 
reports the results of an inquiry which he made regarding the out- 
come of courses given by his colleagues in zoology. Professor Tyler 
asked the instructors in charge of these courses to state the goals 
toward which the students should progress. Among the goals 
described were three in which we are interested. Students were 
expected to secure (1) ‘‘a fund of information about animal activities 
and structures, (2) ‘“‘an understanding of technical terminology,” 
and (3) ‘“‘an ability to draw inferences from facts, that is, to propose 
hypotheses.’’ The three goals thus distinguished are three psycho- 
logical ends or products of the learning activities which the courses in 
zoology were designed to induce. 


Professor Tyler administered a series of tests to discover how far 
the students had in fact reached the goals set by the instructors. 
He found that there was a very close correspondence between the 
mastery of technical terminology and the mastery of information 
regarding animal activities and structures. In becoming acquainted 
with terminology and facts, the students apparently traveled paths 
so nearly parallel that their attainments in the two lines were of the 
same order of magnitude. 

On the other hand, there was very little correspondence between 


' Ralph W. Tyler, ‘‘Measuring the Ability to Infer,’’ Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio 
State University), tx (November 19, 1930), 475-80 
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the acquisition of skill in drawing inferences and the acquisition of 
information and terminology. 

Professor Tyler sums up his findings in a paragraph which was 
written for a purpose somewhat different from that for which his 
results are used in this paper. A reading of his summary paragraph 
will, however, emphasize the essential difference between the power 
of drawing inferences and knowledge of, facts and technical ter- 
minology. Professor Tyler says: 

“Several persons who have constructed tests have maintained 
that all of the important objectives were so closely correlated with 
information that an information test was all that was necessary in 
measuring achievement. This is not true in zoology. The correla- 
tion between a test covering the important zoological information 
and this test of proposing inferences was found to be only .29, en- 
tirely too low to justify the use of the information test alone as a 
measure of both objectives. If the ability to propose inferences is an 
important objective of zoology, we must have a measure for it, 
for we cannot depend upon information tests to indicate the student's 
attainment of this objective.” 

Professor Tyler's findings make it clear that there are at least 
two fundamentally different kinds of learning achieved in a successful 
course in zoology. It is evident that a course so conducted as to 
emphasize one of the three goals originally set forth might miss 
entirely one of the other goals. If we put the matter in other terms, 
we may say that a student can learn terminology and facts about 
animals while failing to develop the truly scientific ability to draw 
inferences. 

For a wholly different type of facts leading to similar psychological 
conclusions, we may turn to a recent book published by the Harvard 
University Press entitled An Approach to Composition through 
Psychology.'. This book, prepared by Phyllis Robbins, opens with 
a statement of the contrast between American and French methods 
of organizing instruction in composition. The American college 
teacher of composition, with his attention directed to the products 
of student writing, classifies examples of writing in a purely objective 
way as description, narration, exposition, or argumentation. He 
treats rhetoric as a science of written forms. The French teacher of 
composition, on the other hand, realizes that the written product 


An Approach to Composition through Psychology. WUarvard Studies in Education, 
Volume xii. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1929), pp. xviii + 272. 
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is nothing but a recorded result of more or less successful psychological 
processes. The French teacher of composition asks such questions 
as these: Is the writing indicative of careful observation? Has 
the writer exercised his imagination in the effort to supplement the 
experiences which he gained through observation? Has the writer 
added to the bare account of facts illuminating statements which 
show that he has reflected on the meaning of what he saw and heard? 
In short, the French teacher of composition does his thinking in terms 
of psychology rather than in terms of an objective classification of 
rhetorical forms. 

The result of the French system of teaching composition is known 
to all students of comparative education. When students leave the 
lycée, they are in possession of a style of writing and speaking in- 
comparably superior in clarity and effectiveness to the utterly 
inadequate pattern of expression found among the majority of 
American college graduates. 

Perhaps it will be objected that a psychologist should show some 
reserve in passing judgment on the achievements of his colleagues 
in another department. Emphatic adverse pronouncements on the 
results of American teaching of English composition are unfortunately 
not products of the lonely meditations of the psychologist. English 
teachers themselves indulge in public and in private in the most 
vitriolic comments on college compositions and on the achievements 
of all who teach composition by methods other than those which 
they individually favor. If there had never been a psychologist, 
nor a Frenchman competent in teaching a clear style of writing, nor a 
fraternity of critical teachers of English, the fact would have come 
to the knowledge of many a reader of term papers and theses that all 
is not well in the field over which rhetoricians preside in American 
colleges. 

Another lesson in the psychology of learning at the college level 
can be drawn from the experience of the University of Buffalo. Dean 
Edward S. Jones, of that institution, found that a number of young 
people who entered the Freshmen class were promptly stigmatized 
as incompetent by the college teachers who were charged with the 
duty of transmitting history and science and literature. Dean 
Jones was able, after a few weeks of training in such activities as the 
taking of notes, the looking-up of references in the library, and the 
rapid reading of clippings from newspapers, to rescue most of these 
so-called “‘incompetent’”’ students. 
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It is evident from such an illustration that college learning is a 
complex achievement involving factors which are not always in the 
focus of attention of the teacher of such a subject as history or science. 
The teacher knows that a given student is inefficient but makes a 
wrong diagnosis when he concludes that the student is incompetent 
because of lack of interest or lack of industry or lack of general 
intelligence. The student is, in reality, lacking in a method of work. 
He requires for his proper education at the moment not more history 
or science but general preparation in the basic intellectual processes 
which are necessary to a proper approach to his tasks. 

Dean Jones justifies in the following paragraph the course in how 
to study which he administered. 

“Taken altogether, the results of this preliminary course justify 
its continuation as a regular procedure. The proportion of indi- 
viduals surviving the Freshman year with an average of C or better is 
doubled; that is, increased from 25 per cent to 50 per cent of the total 
number. And the number of those who failed entirely and dropped 
out of college is reduced from about 40 per cent to 15 per cent.’’! 

Two other studies may be referred to briefly in support of the gen- 
eral thesis which is defended in this paper. Professor Arthur I. 
Gates* has thrown light on the real reason why recitations have 
survived as educational devices in spite of the many gross misuses 
which have been made of them. It is sometimes said in criticism 
of recitations that they are useless repetitions of facts which the 
learners already know. Professor Gates has shown that recitations 
are, in reality, useful means of fixing materials in the minds of learners. 
When learners devote time to reciting rather than merely reading 
materials over and over, they learn faster and remember longer 
and more completely than they do when they do not recite. 

Similarly, Dr. Harold E. Jones* showed that an examination 
operates to fix in the minds of students ideas offered to them in the 
classroom. When a test was set at the end of the class hour for one 
group of college students and was omitted for a second group which 
had exactly the same class presentation of materials, the group which 
was subjected to examination remembered at the end of eight weeks 
approximately twice as much as did the unexamined group. 


! Edward Safford Jones, ‘The Preliminary comes on ‘How to Study’ for Freshmen Entering 
College,” School and Society, xxix (June 1, 1929), 703-4 
2 Arthur Irving Gates, Psychology for Students of Education (New York: Macmillan Co.., 
1928), pp. 335-37. 
3 Harold E. Jones, “ Experimental Studies of College Teaching: The Effect of Examination 
on Permanence S alll Archives of Psychology, No. 68 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1923), p. 
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This finding of Dr. Jones is in full accord with the well-known 
general principle that one becomes vividly conscious of an experience 
only when it includes an expressive as well as an impressive phase. 
An examination required at the end of a class period tends to fix 
experience in the minds of students because it provides occasion for 
expression and in this way fundamentally affects the whole learning 
process. 

In reviewing the experimental studies which have been referred 
to in the foregoing paragraphs, I have not been attempting to prove 
that psychological studies have uncovered radical or wholly un- 
familiar ideas about teaching. Experienced teachers of every genera- 
tion have adapted their instruction to the human minds with which 
they have dealt in their classrooms. I call attention, however, to the 
fact that there are certain very strong trends in the intellectual 
life of our times which make it increasingly unlikely that unsystematic 
experience will operate to, guide teaching into safe channels. 

In the first place, ours is an age of extreme specialization. The 
college teacher of today is immersed in the problems of his narrow 
specialty more than were the teachers of earlier generations. His 
attention is devoted to technical methods of investigation peculiar 
to the subject which he teaches. This concentration on a particular 
subject unfits a teacher in some measure—often in very large mea- 
sure—for that sympathetic consideration of the mental characteristics 
of immature students which is necessary if one is to organize instruc- 
tion in conformity with the psychology of the learning process. 

In the second place, ours is an age of participation in learning 
activities on the part of a vast number of heterogeneous students. 
It was fairly easy a generation ago to deal with students all of whom 
were preparing to enter the so-called “‘learned’’ professions. They 
were much more alike in interests and in antecedent preparation than 
are the students of the present generation. The diversity of mental 
characteristics among college students is directly proportional to 
the number of these students. In a little more than a quarter of a 
century the enrolment in American colleges and universities has 
increased from 167,999 to 868,793, or from 2.84 per cent of the popula- 
tion nineteen to twenty-two years of age to 11.77 per cent of this 
population.' The college teacher of this day must deal with every 
stage of immaturity and with every possible type of interest on the 


part of those who attend his classes. It is easy to understand whv 


| Biennial Survey of Education, 1926-1928, U.S. Office of Education (Washington, D C 
Government Printing Office), p. 430. 
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many a teacher gives up the effort to understand his students and 
contents himself with the cultivation of a profound knowledge of his 
specialty. 

In the third place, it is important to note that the multiplication 
of new subjects in the college curriculum has created demands for 
new types of learning, thus greatly complicating the situation for 
both teachers and students. Indeed, one may go further and say 
that modern civilization has become so exacting in its demands on 
human intelligence that the simple methods of learning which were 
regarded as adequate a generation or two ago are no longer acceptable 
as means of preparing for success. The natural sciences and the 
social sciences call for types of learning very different from those 
demanded for the mastery of the classical languages and mathematics, 
which constituted the chief elements of the earlier college curriculum. 
Not only so, but the transition from secondary education to higher 
education was very direct in earlier days, while today advanced 
types of learning are in many respects different from the types of 
learning cultivated at the preparatory stage. 

The last few paragraphs have brought us to the point where it is 
legitimate to stress a fact which is not commonly touched on in 
psychology. There is a psychology of the specialist and there is a 
psychology of mature mental life which will have to be taken into 
account by anyone who would understand the present situation in 
American colleges. One is likely to encounter very little opposition 
when one makes the statement that college students exhibit a great 
variety of mental peculiarities. The statement that someone ought 
to study the mental processes of students will, I think, be accepted 
by nine-tenths of the members of college faculties. I am not sure 
what fraction of our colleagues will look with favor on the suggestion 
that there be psychological studies of themselves. It requires a 
great deal of caution and some subtlety of procedure to collect 
even the raw data for a psychology of the faculty. 

May | illustrate the kind of psychology to which I have been led 
by personal experience in observing members of faculties. Primitive 
man was very prompt in his reaction to strangers. He was provided 
by nature with a blind but highly effective instinct of fear, which 
led him to recognize in every strange person a potential enemy. 
He lived a life so strenuous, so full of danger, and so beset by enemies 
that, in general, he did not inhibit his native impulse to save himself 
by violence. He attacked without hesitation anyone whom he did 
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not know. He usually killed a stranger and examined the remains 
for evidences to justify his act. Seldom, if ever, did primitive man 
exercise any tolerance toward newcomers. I have made note 
of the psychology of fear in college faculties. Let a proposal be 
made for the adoption of a new and strange administrative policy 
or let a new branch of science ask for recognition, and the ancient 
impulse to protect one’s self against innovation emerges in full force. 
I have often witnessed exhibitions of the modern equivalent of 
primitive murder in college faculties. Faculties often act collectively 
in a fashion which must be described as blind fury against newcomers. 
The interesting fact is that men who have the highest courage in their 
specialties, who entertain with hospitality any hypothesis that may 
possibly contribute to the expansion of the subjects in which they 
are interested, close the door of hospitality to ideas which lie outside 
their special fields. The point is that they have such confidence in 
applying critical canons to hypotheses in their own fields that they 
welcome the opportunity to exercise their genius in grappling with 
new and strange ideas in those fields. Outside the fields of their 
specialization they show all the marks of immaturity. They grow 
red in their faces, thus exhibiting a sure mark of reversion to primitive 
behavior. They use violent language, which relieves the internal 
tensions resulting from the excessive activity of their ductless glands. 
They mix their egos with their thinking, thus destroying the logical 
balance which is otherwise characteristic of their mental lives. 

May I cite two examples illustrative of the type of fury to which 
I have referred. For some time past discussions have been going 
on in some of the leading institutions of higher education about the 
size of classes which is proper if efficient instruction is to be provided. 
It has been my lot to be called into conference on several occasions 
by administrative officers who found themselves obliged to entertain 
the hope that ways of economizing financial resources could be found 
through the organization of large classes. Also on a few occasions I 
have consulted with faculty groups on this same subject. In all 
cases I have opened the discussion by referring to the studies which 
have been made of the results secured in large and small classes. 
It has been my experience that the novelty of the finding that students 
frequently profit more from remote than from intimate contacts 
with an instructor arouses the primitive man in some otherwise 
fairly civilized member of a faculty. He first reacts by pointing 
out that the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
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Schools has a standard prohibiting large classes. Such a defense is 
known in psychiatry as a rationalization or as a protective evasion. 
When the new idea is pushed a little closer to the focus of attention by 
pointing out that the standard of the North Central Association has 
long been a dead letter, our mature but frightened member begins 
to beat the air. Usually at this stage, or very soon after the first 
spasm, he begins to deny the facts. His next line of attack is to call 
the investigators who conducted the experiments by names derived 
from the classical languages. At a later stage the vernacular is 
drawn upon, with some apparent relief to the emotional sufferer. 

The only cure for an unfortunate attack of fear such as I have 
described is to induce the victim to try a long-term experiment in 
which he compares for himself the results secured in large and small 
classes. The long period allotted to the experiment allows him to 
make the transition from emotion to deliberate and thoughtful con- 
sideration, and the performance of the experiment draws off his 
excess of nervous excitement. 

Another ghost which troubles some of our colleagues who have 
become devotees of laboratory exercises is the accumulating evidence 
that much time, space, and valuable apparatus have been expended 
in teaching students of natural science to dawdle. When the state- 
ment is made in this frank and straightforward way, it is likely to be 
met by an outburst of scorn. Was not the laboratory method im- 
ported by the natural sciences in the eighties, just at the dawn of 
the new era in higher education? Is not the laboratory method in 
conformity with the maxim that one learns by doing? Is not the 
laboratory method a device for employing many assistants and 
thus building up graduate work? Who can venture to question the 
validity of the method which has made natural science the most 
important part of the college curriculum? If the contention is 
pushed that a few—a very few—scientific men have seen fit to 
experiment with the laboratory method and have as a result greatly 
curtailed its use, one sees the symptoms of rage beginning to appear. 
The strange doctrine that laboratory exercises are wasteful is de- 
clared to be intolerable and is treated as all strangers should be. 

It would be possible to multiply illustrations indefinitely, but by 
this time I have either convinced you or I have not. I am quite sure 
that I shall have missed a very important opportunity if I have not 
persuaded this Association that the psychology of higher education 
ought to be studied intensively and cooperatively. We know today 
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a great deal about the mental processes of young children. We know 
the stages through which such children pass as step by step they 
acquire ability to read and write and use numbers. We know very 
little about the way in which students in college and mature men 
and women arrive at scientific generalizations. We certainly have to 
recognize the fact that the formulation of a single generalization is 
far more significant to society than is the individual mastery of the 
fundamental intellectual arts. It would pay society greatly to 
make a large investment in the discovery of the way in which scientific 
thinking matures. An investigation of the higher forms of mental 
activity is needed by our generation for many reasons. In the first 
place, the higher mental processes are essential if we are to have 
proper intellectual guidance in the very complex life into which we 
find our generation plunged. In the second place, it is important 
that we recognize intelligence wherever it appears in order that we 
may avoid the possible mistake of stifling it by neglect. In the third 
place, we need to understand better than we now do how institutions 
of higher learning should train their students if we are to secure 
what we do not now fully possess; namely, the confidence of our 
fellow-men that we know how to administer higher education. 

If this Association can be convinced that the higher mental proc- 
esses can be understood and described, a long step will be taken in 
the direction of instituting a series of investigations which some 
of us believe to be of the utmost importance. The teaching profession 
here represented can accomplish what no one can accomplish single- 
handed. Indeed, even a single institution can hardly hope, without 
the type of cooperation which such an organization as this can 
supply, to do more than make a beginning of the study of educational 
problems. Investigations of the type advocated in this paper require 
the prestige and the critical evaluation which can be supplied only by 
the profession as a whole. 

CHARLES H. Jupp 


Economic CONDITION OF THE PROFESSION AND INCOME TAX 
QUESTIONS, REPORT OF COMMITTEE Z! 


The most important problem with which the Committee on the 
Economic Condition of the Profession and Income Tax Questions has 
been concerned during the past year is one which is daily becoming 
more pressing: the question of salary reductions. In a period of 


1 Presented at the Annual Meeting, November 28. 
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falling prices and lowered investment incomes, salary cuts are the 
solution of exchequer problems which usually occurs to the authori- 
ties. 

With the opening of the academic year 1931-32 information re- 
garding salary cuts began to come in. In the last few weeks the 
instances have multiplied. Although the information now in the 
hands of your committee is far from complete, it is already possible 
to sketch in the lines of conduct of the various institutions which 
are forced to reduce their salary budgets. 

The policies of the colleges and universities which have suffered 
income losses, either through reduced appropriations or through 
falling investment yields, range all the way from a carefully graded 
set of percentage salary reductions which applies least severely to 
low-salaried men, to erratic discharges and salary reductions which 
cannot fail to suggest that two birds are being killed with one stone: 
that local political aims are being served in the guise of salary slashes. 

The instances of reductions which have come to the attention of 
your committee include the following: one middle-western state 
has so reduced the appropriations for the state institutions that the 
state university has cancelled positions to the amount of $100,000, 
according to an official statement. It has left the lowest salaries 
untouched, but has made salary reductions of 5 per cent, 7.5 per 
cent, and 10 per cent for the low-salaried, middle-range, and high- 
salaried men, respectively. Ten per cent reductions are reported 
from institutions in two states. Unspecified reductions are reported 
from a number of other institutions, in various parts of the country, 
including small colleges and at least one of the large endowed uni- 
versities. 

In certain institutions discharges have taken place in circumstances 
which in all probability would not have produced discharges in a 
normal year. The most urgent of these questions have or will un- 
doubtedly come to the attention of Committee A, since they are 
nominally questions of tenure. When, however, “indefinite leave 
without pay”’ is announced by an institution to any considerable 
number of its staff, it is an open question whether such action could 
or would have been taken in time of prosperity. These “‘leaves’’ 
will undoubtedly be reflected in the work of the Association’s Ap- 
pointment Service, if they are not already so reflected, and will give 
the work of the service an especial urgency in the coming year. 

Your committee regards the question of salary reductions as one 
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of prime importance. While the needs of the various colleges and 
universities differ so much that your committee cannot take any 
single or simple position with regard to reductions, it is almost 
unanimous on three points. First, it hopes that the Council may 
stimulate intelligent, organized resistance to unnecessary slashing. 
Second, it urges pressure for care in the preparation of reduction 
schedules, so that promising voung men may not be sacrificed to 
those whose position is securely established; so that the teaching staff 
may not be sacrificed to administration; and so that the needs of 
men themselves may not be sacrificed to the supposed requirements of 
buildings. Third, it urges that facts concerning salary changes be 
reported promptly and fully to the General Secretary, so that in- 
formation will be available for the committees and general member- 
ship of the Association. 

The other general question with which your committee has been 
occupied in this last year is that of the status of teaching salaries as 
compared with administrative salaries, together with the allied 
questions of relative advantages of the two groups in the matter of 
obtaining assistants and equipment. The question was put before 
the committee by a professor in one of the eastern colleges, with 
the suggestion that a factual study should be made. 

The opinions of the members of your committee probably represent 
a cross-section of the teaching staffs of the colleges and universities, 
as far as a matter of this kind is concerned. These opinions are so 
diverse that committee action is out of the question. It is clear that 
if such a comparison were possible, as far as the bare presentation 
of figures goes, the result would almost certainly be a justification 
of the belief of the proponent. It would, in short, prove something 
that most of us know already; namely, that administrators receive 
larger salaries and appropriations than teachers. 

The difficulties which most men find in their teaching work, and 
which they emphasize in a discussion of this kind, are less tangible. 
From one quarter the protest is made that the universities impose an 
excessive amount of administrative and disciplinary work upon the 
members of the teaching staff, an evil which cannot be reached by a 
comparison of relative expenditures. It is also argued that dis- 
tinguished teachers and research men who give up their work in 
order to take over difficult administrative duties are entitled to 
additional compensation; but how much, no one can say accurately ; 
a comparison is a comparison of imponderables. 
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The committee cannot profitably proceed further at this time 
with the proposed investigation of administrative versus teaching 
salaries and appropriations. It does urge, however, that this ques- 
tion be given particular attention in institutions where salary reduc- 
tions are in prospect. There is apparently a danger that teaching 
staffs will bear the brunt of the reductions, while equally well-paid 
and better-paid administrators escape. 

ALzapa Comstock, Chairman 


COOPERATION WITH LATIN-AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES TO PROMOTE 
EXCHANGE PROFESSORSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS, REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE L! 


The summer of 1931 was marked by the visit to Latin America of 
an increased number of distinguished scholars from the United States. 
Commenting on this significant development, La Nacién of Buenos 
Aires made the following remark in its editorial column: ‘‘We must 
mention this fact as an indication of the greater interest that Latin 
American affairs are arousing in the United States... . We can 
truthfully say that a real intellectual interchange has begun and that 
it is rapidly increasing.” 

The plan of taking groups of intellectually mature people to study 
certain problems in the field, which has been tried with signal success 
in Mexico and in the Caribbean area by the two seminars that func- 
tion under the auspices of the Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America, was put into practice last summer by Dr. C. F. Jones, 
Professor of Geography at Clark University. Dr. Jonés led a group 
of his students on a Caribbean cruise that included visits to Panama, 
Cuba, Colombian ports, and Costa Rica. 

It is significant that, in spite of the serious economic crisis, the 
number of students who attended the eleventh summer school of the 
University of Mexico was 324. 

The University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru, has been very active 
in the promotion of relations with the other universities of the 
continent. It has announced the organization of a summer school 
for students from the United States, and has inaugurated a seminar 
for the study of American education and an Institute of International 
Studies and Inter-University Relations, the purpose of which is to 
further the study of international affairs and to bring about closer 
relations with the universities of the other American republics. 
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The matter of giving well-qualified students from the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries the opportunity to study in the universities of the 
United States has received this year a great deal of attention. The 
Guggenheim Foundation provided such opportunity for thirteen 
scholars from Latin America. Cuba was added this year to the list 
of countries that may benefit by such awards. At the same time 
the Foundation awarded fellowships to twelve scholars and artists 
from the United States for the purpose of doing creative work in 
Latin America. 

The inauguration in La Paz of the Patifio University Foundation 
early in April was an event of great significance not only to the 
cultural life of Bolivia but also to the general movement of better 
intellectual relations between the countries of America. The Founda- 
tion, made possible by the generosity of the industrial magnate whose 
name it bears, don Siméon Patifio, will grant loans and fellowships 
to graduates of Bolivian universities to study abroad. It will also 
contract for the services of foreign specialists in technical subjects 
and will extend an invitation to foreign lecturers who may be visiting 
neighboring countries to include Bolivia in their itinerary under the 
auspices of the Foundation. 

The event of most far-reaching consequences in the development of 
closer relations between university leaders in this country and 
those in the Latin-American republics was the visit made to ten of 
these republics by Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, the distinguished Director 
of the Institute of International Education and a member of this 
committee, during the past summer and fall. 


L. S. Rowe, Chairman 


AGENCIES FOR FOSTERING THE SOCIAL LIFE OF FOREIGN STUDENTS! 


The National Student Federation of America aims to foster under- 
standing among the students of the world in the furtherance of an 
enduring peace. In its Handbook for 1930, 250 colleges were listed 
having N. S. F. A. clubs. A national conference is held annually. 

The Cosmopolitan Clubs and the Committee on Friendly Relations 
among Foreign Students are more definitely planned with reference 
to the social life and welfare of the foreign student. The Cosmo- 
politan Clubs form neither a political nor a religious organization but 
rather an association of intellectuals interested in promoting inter- 
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national goodwill. At present there are thirty chapters of this as- 
sociation in the United States. The largest of these clubs is the 
Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club of New York City which has its 
offices at International House. Other leading clubs are at Cornell, 
Syracuse, Illinois, Michigan, and Kansas. 

The Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign Students is a 
part of the Y. M. C. A. organization and there are correspondents of 
this Committee in all parts of the country whose one interest is the 
foreign student. They endeavor to increase the interest of existing 
organizations in the special problems of foreign students by circulat- 
ing bulletins published by the students, by using their loan fund to 
meet emergencies, and by sending their staff to visit the colleges and 
universities in order to keep in touch with the foreign students and 
bring them news of their own countries. The efforts of the Com- 
mittee have also been constantly directed toward opening the best 
homes of America to foreign students. 

There are also numerous Spanish clubs which would naturally 


_ appeal to Latin-American students. Prominent among these are 
the “#fiiiis at the University of Alabama, Connecticut College for 


Women, Georgetown University, Middlebury College, Northwestern 
University, Pennsylvania State College, Temple University, Western 
College for Women, University of Wisconsin, and Yale University. 
These Spanish clubs, however, exist to promote familiarity with the 
Spanish language and literature rather than primarily for sociai 
contacts. 

To a great extent, American students do not know how to treat 
their foreign colleagues. Instead of accepting them casually they 
are apt to make ‘“‘fads’’ of the brilliant, attractive ones, allowing 
those who do not appeal to them to shift for themselves. 

Many channels already exist through which such personal relation- 
ships may find a beginning if only the foreign student will take ad- 
vantage of them. In smaller colleges it is not necessary to set up any 
machinery. The foreign student is easily absorbed into the larger 
student group and makes a place for himself or fails to make it, 
exactly as does the Americdh student. In such large university 
centers as New York, Chicago, and Berkeley, California, there are 
the international houses which attempt to bring about personal 
relationships with very well planned programs to bring the foreign 
student in touch with all the activities of social and educational life 
of the community. 
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In practically all the colleges, large or small, foreign students are 
entertained at the homes of the presidents or deans but usually in 
groups and at stated times. In many colleges there is the personal 
adviser usually for the foreign students as a whole, but occasionally 
for a specific nationality. 

Another group of men and women who have the greatest oppor- 
tunity of all, perhaps, to contribute to the cause of mutual under- 
standing between Latin America and the United States by means of 
student contact are the instructors in subjects which attract Latin- 
American students; 1. e., all phases of the history and geography of 
Latin America, trade relations all over the world, Spanish-American 
literature, etc. The names of such courses with their instructors 
has already been compiled by the Pan-American Union. 

The Institute of International Education is endeavoring through 
fellowships to find Latin-American students who will profit by 
advanced study and research in this country. Two years ago, 
a bulletin was published in Spanish giving a survey of such oppor- 
tunities, and for the current year the Institute with the cooperation 
of the colleges has secured fellowships for fifteen Latin-American 
students. 

During his tour in South America, Dr. Duggan lectured at many 
universities and held round tab!e discussions with faculty members 
and other scholars. At Lima he assisted in the establishment at the 
University of San Marcos of an Institute of American Culture for 
the purpose of helping toward a better understanding between Peru 
and the United States. At Santiago, he arranged with the American 
minister for the selection of a group of ten Chilean scholars to visit 
the United States as guests of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. Such groups have previously come from Argentina and Brazil. 
He arranged for an invitation to a distinguished American scholar 
to visit Argentina next year. At Rio de Janeiro, he was invited by 
the Minister of Education to act as an expert adviser to a committee 
of Brazilian scholars in the organization of a teachers college to be 
associated with the university. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL’ 


The sessions held in connection with the annual meeting at Cleve- 
land were followed by a spring meeting in Washington, April 25th. 
Six Council letters have been circulated up to this time. The prin- 
cipal business of the year includes, besides action already published 
in the Bulletin, the following: 

Academic Freedom and Tenure.—At the last annual meeting, the 
Council and Committee A were instructed to consider and report on 
the feasibility of cooperative action in dealing with problems of 
freedom and tenure by other national associations. A letter published 
in the April Bulletin was addressed to seventeen national societies, 
and replies were presented at the April Council meeting, which was 
also attended by Chairman S. A. Mitchell, of Committee A, and Pro- 
fessor J. M. Maguire, the legal adviser of the committee. 

The conclusion of the Council was expressed by the following 
vote: 

“In the judgment of the Council, the replies from specialist societies 
indicate so strong and general a preference for leaving problems of 
academic freedom and tenure to this Association that there is no 
sufficient reason for calling the proposed conference.” 

In regard to the personnel of Committee A, the Council recommends 
a five-year term with eligibility for reappointment. 

Committee on College Teaching.—This important matter has been 
the subject of discussion at the April meeting and extensive corre- 
spondence with individuals and with agencies which might be expected 
to cooperate. It is a source of much gratification to the Council 
that a grant of $20,000 has been authorized by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and Foundation, and it is hoped that questions pertaining to 
the plans and personnel of the committee may be carefully worked 
out at the annual meeting or in the meantime. 

Other Committee Business.—Professor S. P. Duggan, of New York, 
has succeeded Professor L. K. Manley as Chairman of the Committee 
on International Relations; Professor K. P. Williams, of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, has been appointed Chairman of Committee Q 
on Required Courses in Education; and Professor L. B. Richardson, 
of Dartmouth College, Chairman of the Committee on Normal 
Amount of Teaching and Research. The Committee on Conditions 
of Tenure in Colleges and Universities is as yet a committee of one, 
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Professor W. W. Cook, of Johns Hopkins. After sufficient data have 
been collected, the Committee may be enlarged in order to deal with 
the formulation of a report. 

Committee reports published in the Bulletin during the year in- 
clude the following: Academic Freedom at the Mississippi State 
Institutions, in February; New York University, in March; Butler 
University, Lincoln Memorial University, and Transylvania College, 
In May; Ohio State University, in October; Cooperation with Latin- 
American Universities, and Pensions and Insurance, in February; 
Library Service, Normal Amount of Teaching and Research, and 
Systems for Sabbatical Years, in March. 

General.—The reactions of the increase in dues at the last annual 
meeting have been much less serious than was apprehended at the 
time. Instead of a possible loss of membership, the previous increase 
has continued, and it has been necessary to raise the edition of the 
Bulletin from 11,000 to 12,000. 

The Appointment Service has naturally felt the effect of the 
general economic depression in a considerable increase in registra- 
tions, with an opposite tendency in vacancies to be filled. While the 
service is not yet self-supporting, there has been an increase in the 
estimated receipts over 1930. 

Nine members have been transferred by the Council to the Honor- 
ary List, and it has been voted that retired professors in general have 
the option of having their names continued in the Membership List 
without the requirement of dues and without receiving the Bulletin. 
Robert College and the University of Porto Rico have been added 
to the eligible list. 
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Headquarters.—Prior to the opening of the Washington Office in 
February, 1929, with a membership which had gradually increased 
from a few hundred to about seven thousand, the work of the Associa- 
tion was conducted with steadily increasing difficulty and with many 
shortcomings as to thoroughness by a small clerical staff in limited 
quarters. Since the transfer to Washington, the membership has 
steadily increased and the amount of general correspondence in still 
greater proportion. Problems of academic freedom and tenure, for 
example, which ten years ago could be managed in the spare hours of 
a self-sacrificing committee chairman, now engage a large fraction 
of the time of the chairman of the committee, of a legal adviser, and 
of the General Secretary, with a corresponding amount of clerical 
service. The Appointment Service, which was undertaken as a five- 
year experiment, is now in its third year. The experience up to this 
time has not been disappointing, though it is too soon to form any 
conclusion as to its permanent value. These increases in labor and 
expense represent real progress in usefulness of the Association to our 
profession in excess of the mere numerical growth. 

Organization.—The present work of the Association involves half- 
time service by the General Secretary and the Executive Secretary, 
part-time work by two other members of the Editorial Committee 
of the Bulletin, and a large amount of gratuitous activity on the part 
of the President and the chairmen of committees, with occasional 
participation by members of the Council. The activity of many 
Chapter officers and committee members should also be mentioned 
with appreciation. The General Secretary gives his attention mainly 
to questions of policy, correspondence with other officers and com- 
mittees, and with other societies, editorial management of the 
Bulletin, academic freedom and tenure business, and plans for the 
annual meeting. The Executive Secretary has charge of the clerical 
staff, of membership activities, and of the Appointment Service. 
As Treasurer he has primary responsibility for the financial business 
of the Association. He also cooperates with the General Secretary 
in all important business. Both officers make such visits to nearby 
Chapters as their duties permit. 

In regard to the specific business of the year, the following com- 
ments are presented: 


Finance.—The Association was confronted at the last annual meet- 
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ing by convincing evidence that the dues must be increased unless its 
activities were to be seriously curtailed. The decision to advance the 
dues has enabled the officers to carry on the work without such cur- 
tailment and, fortunately, also without any reduction in the member- 
ship. A curtailment this year would have been most serious, particu- 
larly in view of the great increase in the business of the Committee 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

Chapter Letters —Up to this time, seven letters have been circu- 
lated, dealing with the following matters: Plans for the annual meet- 
ing, with an invitation to present proposals for consideration, report 
of business at the annual meeting of 1930 and of the Council meeting 
of April, 1931, plans for the proposed study of college teaching, 
frequency and dates of Chapter letters, restriction of political activi- 
ties by members in state institutions, regulation of outside employ- 
ment of faculty members, copyright legislation, study of tenure in 
colleges and universities, cooperation of other societies in dealing with 
problems of academic freedom and tenure. Much interesting cor- 
respondence has connected itself with the Chapter letters. A total 
of 7596 duplicates of Chapter letters have been sent to 196 Chapters 
for distribution. Replies to one or more letters have been received 
from 110 Chapters, including replies to all letters from the Chapter 
Officers at Grinnell College, Muskingum College, and Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

An important question has been raised in recent Chapter corre- 
spondence in regard to the division of responsibility between the 
Council and the Association. It may have sometimes appeared that 
the Association has been asked at annual meetings to leave decisions 
too much to the Council, with an unfavorable reaction on the freedom 
of discussion. One of the most vitally important questions for the 
Association is the determination of the best basis for this division of 
responsibility, so that the collective opinion of the membership shall 
find adequate and authoritative expression. 

The number of Chapters has increased during the year from 183 to 
196. In June a circular letter was addressed to 45 institutions in 
which there were seven or more members without chapter organiza- 
tion. Inanumber of these, Chapters have since been organized. 

Bulletin.—There have been no changes in the editorial personnel. 
The size of the Bulletin has been restricted by the elimination of a 
considerable amount of material suggested to or by the committee. 
Efforts to secure advertising have had limited success in consequence 
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of the general industrial depression. In spite of a thirty-two page 
increase in the size of the January Bulletin, the total number of pages 
for 1931 will scarcely exceed that for 1930. A desirable increase in 
Local and Chapter Notes has partly offset a diminution in the volume 
of committee reports. 

Membership.—Our membership January |, 1931, was slightly over 
10,000, including 9000 Active, 783 Junior, 247 Associate, and 83 
Honorary Members. It was anticipated that during this year the 
previous increase would not be maintained and might even be re- 
versed in direction. Since the presentation of this report, the mem- 
bership statistics for the year have been completed as follows: 


RECORD OF MEMBERSHIP FOR 1931 


Membership, January 1, 1931................... 10,115 
Memberships lapsed............... 74 406 

9,709 

Members in 422 Institutions: 
| CCT SS6 10,678 


A comparison of the size of larger Chapters in 1921, 1926, and 1931 
shows that, while there has been in most cases a fairly constant in- 
crease, there are particular institutions in which there has been a loss 
of membership. Whether this is due to local causes or to inactivity of 
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chapter officers or to any failure on the part of headquarters is a 
profitable subject for further study in the near future. 


Appointment Service.—The present registration is 1716, distributed 
as follows: men 1376, women 340; Active members 1161, Junior 
members 512, Associate members 43; Professors 1046, Instructors 
254, graduate students 111, miscellaneous 305. The subjects most 
numerously represented are: English 223, Languages 189, Eco- 
nomics 152, and History 136. Since January, 1931, there have 
been 133 vacancies reported, and in nearly all cases nominations were 
made. Twelve appointments have been reported for the academic 
year 1931-32, including four Professors (three of whom are heads of 
departments), six Assistant Professors, and two Instructors, the fees 
amounting to $1029.60. The subjects represented are: Chemistry 
1, Economics 4, Education 1, English 1, Philosophy 1, Physics 2, and 
Zoology 2. The reaction of the economic depression on the Appoint- 
ment Service has naturally been severe, at the same time increasing 
the number of registrations and diminishing the number of vacancies 
reported. The service is for this very reason, however, the more 
needed for our membership as it enters upon its third year of opera- 
tion. I am glad to quote from a recent letter from an appointing 
officer in a state university: 


This is our first experience in this Department in making use of your 
Appointment Service, and I may say that we are much pleased with 
the kind of information which your service seems able to give. I am 
sure that the American Association of University Professors is carry- 
ing on a most useful and helpful activity along these lines, both for 
the institutions desiring men and for competent men who desire posi- 
tions or changes of location in their work. 


Cooperative Relations—Further progress has been made in the 
development of fruitful cooperative relations with other national 
bodies and with the North Central Association of Schools and Col- 
leges. The realization of some of our aims is likely to be accelerated 
and duplication of labor avoided by their favorable interest. 

In particular we need and expect the cooperation of the Association 
of American Colleges in connection with our studies of conditions 
of tenure, of college teaching, and of requirements for the master’s 
degree. In the last of these, the Association of Universities may also 
have an interest. 


Plans for 1932. The most important undertaking is undoubtedly 
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the study of college teaching, which has engaged the attention of the 
officers during the past year, though an actual beginning has awaited 
the recently granted subvention. The study of conditions of tenure, 
inaugurated during the past year, will be continued. 

H. W. TyLer 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER’ 


The following statement of Income and Expenditure for the fiscal 
year ending December 31, 1931, is submitted by the Treasurer, as his 
report for the year. The accounts of the Association for the year 
1931 have been duly audited by Professor R. N. Owens, C.P.A., of 


George Washington University. 


Statement of Income and Expenditure 


(from January 1 to December 31) 


INCOME 


ECE 


Total Current 


EXPENDITURE 


Printing, etc... 
Editorial and Review 
Advertising... 


Supplies. 


Supplies....... 
Overhead...... 
Furniture and Equipment... 
Appointment Service....... 

Supplies. ... 
Overhead... 
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1930 


$27,226. 
638. 
142. 
1,675. 
155. 
696. 


$11,453: 
983. 
7,814, 
1,455. 


1,730. 
4,550. 
2,300. 

800. 
1,450. 
5,608. 
3,703. 

500. 
1,400. 

338. 
3,724. 
1,765. 
1,158. 2 

800. 


$30,533. 


1931 


$38,874.64 
997 . 44 
300.99 
2,143.43 
190.00 
308 . 63 


$42,815.13 


$12,299.05 
1,007 . 50 
8,748 . 27 
1,276.00 
67.28 
1,200.00 
4,061.01 
1,500 .45 
610.56 
1,950.00 
5,050.00 
2,900 .00 
600 .00 
1,550.00 
5,708.60 
3,800 O08 
508 . 
1,400.00 
483.21 
4,001.00 
2,001.81 
1,199.19 
800 .00 


00 
15 
00 
84 
39 
1 
68 
General Correspondence and Administration. . . 3,734.98 
1,197 . 36 
Overhead........ 
Bookkeeping and Office Records. . ) 
Supplies. .... 
Overhead..... 
Nominations and Chapter Activities > 0) 
b4 
9 
7 | 
2 
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Annual Meeting.... 2,399.99 
Ciesical....... 338.04 
Supplies. ... 392.59 
Travel. ... 1,169.36 
Overhead... . 500.00 
Chapter Rebate... . 1,165.25 
Committee Activities......... 3,420.53 
Clerical. ... 900 .00 
Supplies. ... 100.00 
Field Expense. 920.53 
Overhead....... 1,500.00 
Executive Committee Counsell. 541.88 
President’s Office.......... 200.00 
Travel (Officers nail Delegate 110.93 
605.25 
American Council. . 100.00 


Total Current Expenditure. $37,947.93 


Surplus or Deficit........ —7,414.13 
Cost per Member...... 4.19 
SUMMARY 
Checking Account: 
Balance, January 1, 1931..................... $ 429.14 


Add, Current Income... . 42,815.13 


Balance in Checking Account December 31, 1931 
Invested Reserve: 


6,000.00 


Balance December 31, 1931... 
Life Membership Fund: 
Balance January 1, 1931............... 


$ 1,967.42 


81.37 


Balance December 31, 1931.............. 
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4,019.86 
400.19 
617.91 

2,511.76 
490 .00 

1,323.80 

3,788. 56 
900 .00 
100.00 

1,288.56 

1,500.00 

74.18 
633 . 89 
200. 00 
202.28 
600. 00 
100.00 


$42,545.44 


+269 .69 
3.92 


$ 698.83 


$ 4,000.00 


$ 1,944.23 


| 

| 
Less Expenditures for 1931................... 42,545.44 

} 
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Carnegie Grant: 
Received December 2, 1931................... $15,000.00 


Norte: The Invested Reserve, the Life Membership Fund, and the Carnegie 
Grant are deposited in the Special Interest Department of the Harvard Trust 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The Checking Account is with the 
American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 


JosePpH Mayer, 'reasurer 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


The ‘‘Thirty-First Annual Report of the Secretary” refers to the 
termination of the National Conference on Uniform Entrance Re- 
quirements in English which, in the words of Dr. Wilson Farrand, 
“has done a great work, but the time has come when this work can 
be done more efficiently by the College Board, and the Conference, 
therefore, bows its head meekly to the axe.”’ 

The examination to test competence in the use of the English lan- 
guage on the part of applicants whose native tongue is not English was 
held in April at twenty cities in various parts of the world. Of the 
139 candidates, 84 were Russians, and the largest age group was 29. 
Seventy-three of these students wished to enter Columbia University. 

The total number of candidates in all subjects was 22,741, a decline 
of 737 from 1930. Seventeen thousand five hundred and three of 
the candidates live in New England or the middle states, 18,215 
come from schools in that territory, and 18,538 seek admission to 
colleges in it; 6710 are girls. About one-third of the candidates 
come from public schools. The cost of reading examination books 
ranges from about sixty cents in elementary mathematics to more 
than $3.00 in comprehensive English. The total expense per candi- 
date was $11.31. 

Among the appendices is the report of the Commission on the 
Definition of Requirements in the Modern Languages and a general 
report on the scholastic aptitude test, which was taken by 8931 candi- 
dates including more than 500 applicants for each of the following 
institutions: Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, Yale, Pennsylvania, Prince- 
ton, and Harvard. 


ACCREDITING OF ENGINEERING COLLEGES 


Classification of Engineering Colleges.—The various accrediting 
agencies have, in general, been primarily concerned with liberal arts 
colleges or with universities in which engineering was a department, 
so that the representation of independent technological institutions in 


. accredited lists has been irregular if not even accidental. The report 


of a committee of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation, under the chairmanship of Dr. W. E. Wickenden, President of 
the Case School of Applied Science, attempts to deal in a tentative 
but comprehensive way with this difficult problem. In its report 
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published by the Journal of Education for November, 1931, the com- 
mittee considers: (1) The accrediting of engineering colleges by 
educational authorities and associations; (2) The recognition of 
eng neering colleges and their graduates by professional organiza- 
tions; (3) The recognition of degrees from engineering colleges by 
state licensing boards. 

The purposes served by the accrediting associations in general are 
enumerated as: (1) To establish qualifying standards for schools 
and colleges which mark them as worthy of public confidence; (2) 
To establish a basis for the acceptance of credits for entrance, trans- 
fer, or admission to post graduate standing; (3) To create a channel 
for mutual counsel and common action within groups of colleges and 
between these groups and related professional and public bodies. 

The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education was estab- 
lished at a time when there was greater need of development of the 
institutions and departments than of protection of standards. In 
recent years, however, a number of proprietary schools have sprung 
up with slender resources and uncertain standards, depending on 
advertising and solicitation for students, and on fees for their support. 
Four specific questions were presented by the committee to a repre- 
sentative group of forty-seven leading members of the society with a 
view to ascertaining whether present accrediting standards meet the 
requirements of the engineering colleges, whether it is desirable for 
the society to maintain a standard of its own, and, in that case, what 
relative importance should be given to a number of specified objec- 
tives and factors. An analysis of the replies received indicate a back- 
ground of sentiment that a really valid accrediting society should be 
based on the human production of the colleges rather than on any 
quantitative rating of their requirements, resources, and staffs, per- 
haps by comprehensive qualifying examinations given to graduates. 
The industrialists in the group repeatedly express the opinion that the 
greatest field for improving the product in the engineering colleges lies 
in the direction of more careful selection of students for admission and 
an improvement of the quality of the instructional staff, and are espe- 
cially concerned over the outcome of an effort to evaluate efficiency of 
instruction. 

The discussion of the relation of the national engineering societies 
to the problem is also dealt with in the report. The American Society 
of Civil Engineers, for example, has during the forty years held rigidly 
to the principle that it will give special credits to those applying for 
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membership and graduating from accredited schools of engineering. 
In June, 1930, it will be remembered that it dropped two of the state 
institutions of Mississippi from its list on account of improper tenure 
conditions. The secretary of the society writes, ‘“To undertake the 
classification of engineering schools into the two grades of the accept- 
able and unacceptable and to correlate with it the setting up of re- 
quirements which shall be prerequisite to registration of engineers are, 
I believe, two objectives, within easy access, as methods by which the 
governing bodies of the several societies will shortly be ready to give 
expression of this consciousness of the broadening of the functions of 
the societies.” 

On the other hand, any attempt to adopt a plan of this type would 
immediately meet the serious difficulty that other national profes- 
sional societies have taken a different attitude and that it might easily 
happen that an institution satisfying the professional society in one 
field might quite fail to do so in another. Of the four founder socie- 
ties, only one is ready for active collaboration, one is quite definitely 
opposed to the policy, and two appear to be passive in their official 
attitudes. No funds are available for such inspections as any thor- 
oughgoing plan would require. 

The committee concludes its report with the following recommenda- 
tions: (1) That no action be taken by the Society for at least one 
year; (2) That the work of the committee be continued and that espe- 
cial attention be given to possible joint action with the national engi- 
neering societies and the National Council of State Boards of Engi- 
neering Examiners; (3) That a cooperating committee be appointed 
to investigate the alternative of comprehensive examinations for 
graduates. 


CALENDAR REFORM 


The Journal of Calendar Reform for December, 1931, published 
by the World Calendar Association, 485 Madison Avenue, New York, 
contains an interesting account of the action of the conference held 
at Geneva in October. 

The conference considered that the efforts of the Advisory and 
Technical Committee for Communications and Transit, through its 
Special Committee for the Reform of the Calendar, through the na- 
tional committees set up in consequence of a resolution of the League 
Assembly, and through the preparatory committee for the conference, 
had not been in vain. For the first time public opinion as a whole has 
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begun to be in a position seriously to discuss the advantages and draw- 
backs of the simplification of the Gregorian Calendar. For the first 
time it has begun to perceive clearly that it rested with it alone to 
take whatever decision it considered advisable with regard to this 
simplification. It is also the first time that governments in general 
have been brought to regard the simplification of the calendar as a 
definite question capable of discussion between them in the course of 
official deliberations. The preparatory work mentioned above, and 
also the discussions in the conference, to which governments will 
doubtless devote attention, will provide the competent government 
departments with the material necessary for a considered decision. 
In view of the situation set forth above, the conference did not think 
fit to express any opinion on the principle of calendar reform but 
the Advisory and Technical Committee for Communications and 
Transit will follow the efforts which will doubtless continue to be 
made for the purpose of enlightening opinion as to the advantages or 
disadvantages of a reform. It will also keep the governments regu- 
larly informed on the matter. It will thus continue its task, which 
has always consisted not in any particular propaganda, but in the 
impartial enlightenment of public opinion on an economic and social 
problem which, as experience has shown, and whatever the arguments 
advanced for or against the reform of the calendar, arouses a lively 
interest in a large number of countries throughout the world. 


DOcTORATES IN SCIENCES CONFERRED IN 1931 


Statistics are published in Science, for December 25, showing the 
distribution by subjects and by institutions of Ph.D. degrees during 
the past ten years. The total for 1931, 1148, is 74 larger than in 1930. 
Chemistry continues far in the lead with 392, followed by zoology, 
117; psychology, 105; physics, 93; botany, 81; mathematics, 73; 
etc. This order is the same as in 1930, but zoology has advanced 
from the fourth place in 1929. In the table by institutions, Wisconsin 
leads with 86, followed by Chicago with 82; Ohio State, 74; Johns 
Hopkins, 67; Cornell, 57; Michigan, 55; Yale, 53; Columbia, 51. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS AND THEIR FIELDS 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
City, has rendered an interesting public service by preparing and 


publishing a descriptive analysis of American Foundations and their 
fields. In defining ‘‘foundation”’ the following criteria are postulated: 
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First: It must be a separate organization with its own board of 
trustees or directors—not part of some other institution, like a uni- 
versity. 

Second: It must be set up, not to make money, but to disburse 
it. 

Third: It must disburse its funds not exclusively in operating its 
own activities but at least in part through grants to outside benefici- 
aries. 

No attempt has been made in the present study to cover religious 
foundations, or organizations similar in form to foundations, set up for 
the exclusive purpose of assistance to religious organizations or mem- 
bers thereof. 

It is obvious that no classification of the fields of interest of Ameri- 
can Foundations can be either precise or authoritative. 

Any foundation executive who has attempted to classify with pre- 
cision the use to which grants made by his own organization have been 
put will readily recognize the difficulties which have had to be met 
in an analysis of the grants of 121 other foundations. 

The greatest difficulty in classification occurred in cases where a 
grant had been made to an organization engaged in several different 
kinds of activity. Even the records of the foundation making the 
donation often do not show any allocation of such gifts among these 
various fields. 

The following are the main areas of foundation interest as they 
have been classified in the present study: 

(1) Aesthetics 

In this field are included grants paid by foundations in support of 
the various arts. They have been classified, first, by. the type of ac- 
tivity which they support—Research, Education, and Social Action; 
and, second, by the fields involved—Fine Arts, Music, Industrial 
Arts, ete. 

It should be clearly noted that these classifications are not mutually 
exclusive. 

(2) Agriculture and Forestry 

(3) Animals 

(4) Birth Control 

(5) Business, Industry, and Finance 

All gifts to any purpose in the field of economic life, exclusive of 
agriculture, are included under this heading. They are classified in 
two ways: (a) By type of activity—in the usual divisions of Re- 
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search, Education, and Social Action. (0) By fields of interest—such 
as General Economics, Consumer Credit, Management, etc. 
(6) Cemetery Maintenance 
(7) Child Welfare 
(8) City Planning and Housing 
(9) Liberties 
(10) Education 
(11) Engineering 
(12) Government and Politics 
(13) Handicrafts 
(14) Heroism in Life Saving 
(15) The Humanities 
(16) Individual Assistance 
Under this head are included only grants made to individuals for 
the purpose of general relief or support. Grants to insurance or pen- 
sion funds are included because they are designed for general assis- 
tance. Scholarships are not included because such grants are made 
primarily for educational purposes even though donated to indi- 
viduals. 
(17) International Relations 
(18) Labor Unions 
(19) Medicine and Public Health 
(20) Meritorious Public Service 
(21) Monuments 
(22) Motion Pictures 
(23) Physical Sciences 
Because of the large number of departments of the Physical 
Sciences, grants under this heading have been classified both by type 
of activity and by field of interest—Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, etc. 
(24) Propaganda for Social Theories 
(25) Publications and Periodicals 
(26) Race Relations 
(27) Religion 
(28) Social Sciences 
In this field are included gifts in support of institutions or projects 
primarily concerned with what are usually known as the Social Sci- 
ences, exclusive, however, of (1) Education and (2) Economics, which 
are included under the fields of (1) Education and (2) Business, In- 
dustry, and Finance, respectively. Donations under this heading are 
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classified both by type of activity and the special field, such as History, 
Law, Psychology, Sociology, etc. 

(29) Social Welfare 

The known or estimated capital funds controlled by the 122 
foundations covered by this study amount to a total of $853,450, 114. 
The capital of 17 out of the 122 canvassed, however, is not known 
or cannot be estimated. Most of those which do not make this in- 
formation public are known to be small compared with the great en- 
dowments. An estimate of $950,000,000 for all those listed would 
probably not be wide of the mark. 

The largest foundation is the Carnegie Corporation with a capital 
of $159,860,783—19 per cent of the total of all the organizations re- 
porting. Next in order are: the Rockefeller Foundation, with 
$147,373,921, or 17 per cent of the total, and the General Education 
Board with $93,936,152, or 11 per cent. 

The grants paid during the last fiscal year (usually the calendar 
year of 1930) by the 91 foundations giving figures amounted in 
all to $52,476,137. Of this total $37,422,458 were donations paid 
out of income, $14,868,120 were donations paid out of principal, and 
$185,558 were loans to be repaid. Of the 91 reporting founda- 
tions, 9 made payments out of principal and 14 made grants in 
the form of loans. 

The largest amount given away by a single foundation was $18, 192,- 
540 by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Judged by the amount of money donated in 1930, the field of Medi- 
cine and Public Health is the most popular—a total of $18,627,222 
in grants to it having been reported in the returns. More than one- 
third (35.5 per cent) of all the funds given away by the foundations 
canvassed has gone into this field. General Education comes next 
with a total of $14,619,854 or 27 per cent. 

The economic field (Business, Industry, and Finance) shows a sur- 
prising lack of attention from American foundations—made more 
dramatic this year by the general recognition of the need for economic 
improvement through scientific research and statesmanlike action. 
Only 15 out of 122 showed an interest in this field in 1930 and only 
$770,591 out of $52,476,137 or 1.5 per cent of the total grants were 
given to it. 

A series of tables and charts are given as appendices which analyze 
in detail the various interests of the foundations included in this 
study and the flow of the funds disbursed by them. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN ITALY! 


Sir—When last year the Fascist Government threatened to intro- 
duce a special oath of allegiance to the regime to which every uni- 
versity professor would be compelled to subscribe, you published an 
appeal written by an Italian university professor strongly protesting 
against the proposed oath and urging foreign public opinion to inter- 
vene in order to save the last remnant of academic freedom in Italy. . .. 

Now, suddenly, without a warning, a decree has been issued in the 
“Gazzetta Ufficiale’’ (issue of October 8, 1931), which, among other 
things, makes it compulsory, under article 18, for every university 
professor or lecturer to take the following oath: 

I swear allegiance to the King, his royal successors, and to the 
Fascist regime; I promise loyally to obey the Constitution and the 
other laws of the State; to teach and to fulfill all other academic du- 
ties with the purpose of educating honest citizens, faithful to the 
country and to the Fascist regime. I swear not to belong, at present 


or in the future, to such associations or parties, the activities of which 
cannot be reconciled with the duties of my office. 


... The purpose of this attack upon academic freedom of thought, 
unprecedented in its brutality and open defiance, is clearly enough 
that of getting rid of that small, but still to a large degree morally 
dominating, group of professors who have been so far stubborn in 
their resistance to the dictates of a dictatorial regime deadly fatal to 
the free developments of scientific work, and who will certainly oppose 
themselves tomorrow to this last preposterous imposition. . . . 

Being condemned to silence at home, we appeal to this great trib- 
une of a free country, so that publicity may be given to our protest 
against this the latest outrage of Fascism, and so that it may at 
least stand condemned in the eyes of the world.—Yours, etc., 


A Group of Italian University Professors 
Italy, October 10 


It is announced in School and Society for January 9 that eleven uni- 
versity professors out of 1225 have refused to take the oath of allegi- 
ance, and that a group of Harvard professors headed by Dean Pound 
of the Law School has addressed the following letter to the Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations: 


We, professors and members of the various faculties of Harvard 
University in Cambridge, Massachusetts, United States of America, 


1 From the correspondence columns of the ‘“Manchester Guardian.” 
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take the liberty of bringing to the attention of the Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation the Royal Decree of the Italian Government 
of August 28, 1931, No. 1227. 

This decree imposes upon all university professors of the Kingdom 
of Italy—and among all state officials of the Department of Education 
it is applicable to university professors alone—the obligation to take 
an oath which implies complete adherence without reservation or dis- 
cussion to a particular system of political ideas. 

Since political doctrines no less than all others should be the subject 
of discussion and revision, it seems to us that this oath involves an 
intellectual coercion which is incompatible with the ideals of scholars. 
As such, we feel that the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation among 
Nations cannot ignore it. In no other way can the peoples of the 
world better promote intellectual cooperation than by extending 
mutual assistance to each other to secure to all scholars those condi- 
tions of freedom under which disinterested search for truth alone 
becomes possible. 

We, therefore, request the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation to 
consider ways and means by which the Italian university professors 
may best be helped to defend their intellectual liberty 


PLANS FOR FOREIGN STUDY IN 1932 


The following announcements have been received: 


French Summer Courses at the Sorbonne, June 24 to August 30, in- 
cluding ten weeks of travel and study with residence in a French 
family or pension. American representatives: French Institute in 
the United States, Professor Leon Vallas, 22 East 60th Street, New 
York City; Professor Stephen Bush, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa; Professor McBride Perigord, University of California, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Summer Courses at Munich, July 6 to August 2, with lectures on 
German Literature, History, Geography, etc.; Visits to museums 
and libraries; excursions. Address: Seminar fiir Englische Philo- 
logie, Universitat Miinchen, Deutschland. 

Summer Courses at Vienna. The University of Kentucky an- 
nounces a five-week course in psychology to be given under its auspices 
in Vienna with lectures by members of the faculty of the University 
of Vienna supplemented by independent laboratory or clinical work. 
Details may be obtained from Dr. Henry Beaumont, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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A FEDERAL INCOME TAX PRIMER FOR TEACHERS 


In preparing a memorandum of rulings with respect to the federal 
income tax which have peculiar interest to teachers, it is not an easy 
task, in the space available here, to present a statement which will 
be at once sufficiently specific to be practically useful, and at the 
same time adequately comprehensive. It will be necessary, there- 
fore, to omit from the discussion rulings of general application not 
particularly applicable to teachers, such as the method of taxation 
of dividends, and to summarize in very brief form conflicting argu- 
ments on unsettled questions. 


Sources of information: The Treasury's guide book with respect 
to the income tax is its Regulations 74, which may be procured 
from local collectors of internal revenue. It presents in some 400 
pages the official interpretation of the income tax law in respect of 
its more important particulars. Although this official interpretation 
is open to review and reversal by the courts in a proper case, it 
represents at least the initial attitude which the Treasury will take 
in checking the return. The mass of Treasury rulings in particular 
cases, and of court decisions, will be found indexed and summarized 
in quite accessible form in the so-called tax services, published by 
Commerce Clearing House and by Prentice-Hall. One of these is 
likely to be available for reference in any business or law school library. 


Returns, joint or separate: A husband and wife living together may 
make a joint return, or if they prefer each may return separately 
his or her individual income. In the community property states, 
Arizona, California, Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas, 
and Washington, the husband and the wife may file separate returns, 
in each of which one-half the community income may be reported. 
The effect of this doctrine is that one-half the husband's salary, which 
is community income, may be reported by the wife. This is mof true 
in the other states; the wife is permitted to return only her own income. 

If the wife has a separate income, it will often be advisable for 
her to make a separate return, since the applicable tax rates may 
be lower than if her income were added to her husband’s in a joint 
return. If either spouse has losses which exceed his income, how- 
ever, a joint return will ordinarily be advisable. If separate returns 
are made, the spouses may divide the so-called ‘‘personal exemption”’ 
($3500) between themselves, or one may take it all. Obviously, 
if the income of the husband, for example, largely exceeds that of the 
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wife, and is therefore taxable at a higher rate, it will be advantageous 
for the husband to take the entire personal exemption, however 
unchivalrous it may appear. 

Accounting methods: Although accounts may be kept on the so- 
called accrual basis, it is likely that most teachers keep no such 
set of books, but rather report income as received, and take deduc- 
tions as actually paid. In many instances, the institution furnishes 
the teacher with a statement of the income paid him during the year. 
It will save difficulty if the teacher reports the same amount, or 
irons out any discrepancy with the local bursar. 

Salaries and fees: The first item on the return is salaries. Are 
amounts received from the state or from a state institution exempt 
from the federal tax? If the individual is really an officer or an 
employee of the state, they are. The Board of Tax Appeals has 
recently concluded in a long opinion that a part-time professor in 
the law school of the University of Maryland is subject to tax on his 
salary therefrom. (Niles v. Commr., 20 B.T.A. 949.) The decision 
seems to be based on the reasoning that the University of Maryland 
law school was not really a state institution. The following brief 
excerpts indicate the line of reasoning of the Board: “...we find 
that a distinction has been drawn between what are known as the 
public schools—schools conducted by the state itself or by a political 
subdivision thereof such as a county, municipality, or school dis- 
trict—on the one side, and a college or university, even though given 
the name of the state, conducted by a separate private eleemosynary 
corporation on the other....The University of Maryland, and par- 
ticularly the law school thereof, is not under the control and super- 
vision of the state board of education or the state department of edu- 
cation. Residents of the state do not have any right to demand that 
the facilities of this law school be made available to them. A few 
students voluntarily attend the law school to equip themselves for a 
special profession. They pay tuition. The law school may be aided 
by the state, but as many private schools and institutions receive 
state aid, this has no significance. Only the state or some political 
subdivision thereof exercising sovereign power can conduct schools 
of the character of the public schools. But the University of Mary- 
land has long been a private eleemosynary corporation like many 
others, and in conducting the law school is not performing a definite 
governmental function peculiar to the sovereign character of the 
state.” 
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This decision has been appealed, but no further decision has been 
rendered as yet. Presumably at this late date teachers at the various 
institutions have some fund of experience as to whether the particular 
university is a state university or not, and pending further decisions 
it would seem wise for them to follow their past practice in reporting 
or refraining from reporting their salaries. 

Fees from the state for special work not involving regular employ- 
ment are in general subject to the federal income tax. 

Carnegie pensions have been held non-taxable, as gifts or gratuities. 
Annuities from and payments for annuities to the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association are discussed in another place in this issue 
(p. 118). 

Earned income: Salaries and professional fees constitute earned 
income, of course, and obtain therefore a 25 per cent reduction in 
tax. Royalties from books have presented much difficulty to the 
Treasury. Several years ago the Treasury ruled in substance 
(G.C.M. 236, VI-2 C.B., p. 27) that if the author contracted in 
advance to write an article or book, the publisher to copyright it, 
the receipts by the author are earned income; but if he ‘‘sold, leased, 
or rented’’ his manuscript to a publisher, his return therefrom would 
not be earned income. The distinction seems doubtful, and if the 
amount involved is sufficiently large it would seem advisable to 
treat all the royalties on the return as earned income, making brief 
note thereon of their manner of origin. If the Treasury imposes an 
additional tax, the ruling can then be contested. 

Deductions for professional expenses: The law permits a deduction 
for ‘ordinary and necessary’ expenses, paid or incurred in carrying 
on any trade or business. It has therefore been held that amounts 
paid by the taxpayer for telephone bills; office supplies; wages of 
office assistants; for books and professional equipment, the life of 
which is short; subscriptions to professional journals; and dues to 
professional societies, may be deducted. (Art. 125 of Reg. 74). 
There are no definite rulings as to whether a faculty club is a pro- 
fessional society within this regulation. The question would no 
doubt be whether the social features of the club were so prominent 
that the cost of membership was essentially a personal rather than a 
business expense. In the light of the decision that, for dues tax 
purposes, the University of California faculty club is a social club, 
the Treasury would be very unlikely to hold dues to such a club 
deductible. (Faculty Club of the Univ. of California v. U.S., 65 Ct. 
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Cl. 754.) Of course, the teacher must be able to show in each case 
that he actually made such payments, and that they were related 
to his professional work. 

It has been ruled by the Treasury that expenses in taking post- 
graduate courses or summer session work are personal rather than 
business expenses, and hence are not deductible. Commuters’ fares 
have also been held to be personal expenses. On the other hand, 
if the teacher is employed to teach in a summer session at another 
school, his own traveling expenses as well as the amounts expended 
for the rental of a room and for meals would appear to be deductible, 
although presumably his wife’s would not. (See Sec. 23 of the law, 
and the Bureau letter reprinted in the Bulletin for April, 1928). Al- 
though the Treasury originally ruled to the contrary, it has been 
held by the Board of Tax Appeals that amounts expended by a 
professor in attending scientific meetings and conventions are a 
proper deduction (Silverman v. Commr., 6 B.T.A. 1328). The 
Treasury subsequently acquiesced in the decision. 

In a letter to Dr. T. S. Adams of Yale University, in 1924, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue ruled that expenditures for 
scientific research are personal expenses and not deductible, although 
it was agreed that research work was a necessary part of the pro- 
fessional activity of the college professor. (See also I.T. 1520, 
I-2 C.B. 145.) This ruling seems unduly narrow. When a professor 
goes to a scientific meeting to.read a paper outlining the results of 
his research, his traveling expenses are deductible since such ex- 
penses are thought to be ordinary and necessary in his profession. It 
would seem that his out-of-pocket expenses in carrying on the re- 
search which he reports are equally ordinary and necessary. It would 
be desirable for a test case involving the point to be taken to the Board 
of Tax Appeals. In the meantime, professors having such expenses 
in considerable amounts may find it worthwhile to deduct them on 
the return, making note thereon of the character of the expense and 
its amount; and, if and when a question is raised, to discuss it with 
the Treasury officials in charge. 

Other deductions: Most teachers will be concerned with deductions 
for taxes and for contributions. State income and property taxes 
(but not special assessments for local benefits) are deductible, and 
also federal taxes other than the income tax. Thus import and 
tariff duties, dues, and admissions taxes are deductible. Automobile 
license taxes and driver’s license fees are deductible. Gasoline 
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taxes are only deductible by the automobile owner if the state 
law technically imposes the tax on the consumer. According to 
current Bureau rulings, the tax appears to be deductible by the 
consumer in Delaware, District of Columbia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin. 

Contributions to corporations, trusts, or foundations for religious, 
charitable, educational, scientific, or literary purposes are deductible. 
Thus contributions to college alumni funds, to churches, or to un- 
employment relief organizations may be deducted. Contributions 
to indigent individuals, as distinguished from charitable organiza- 
tions, are not deductible. 

Although most of the common questions which confront teachers 
have probably been considered above, some additional problems will 
certainly confront individual professors. In such a case the best 
course is to consult the Treasury regulations, one of the tax services, 
a colleague experienced in tax matters, if such there be, or even the 
local collector’s office; if the question is still doubtful, make out the 
return on the basis most favorable to the taxpayer, but write out 
on the return a full disclosure of the facts and the action taken. Such 
a disclosure may necessitate a later conference with a revenue agent, 
but it will avoid any possible question of fraud or evasion. 

ROSWELL MAGILL 
Columbia University Law School 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Our representatives at the annual meeting at Cincinnati were 
Professor H. L. Dodge, representing the Committee on College and 
University Teaching, and Professor J. H. Kindle of the local chapter. 
Professor Dodge in beginning his work for the committee was for- 
tunately able to make many useful contacts at this meeting. 


COMMITTEE LISTS 


The following corrections should be made in the list published in 
the January Bulletin: 

Committee Z: Insert W. S. Taylor (Philos.), Smith. 

Committee A: Delete H. V. Wilson (Zool.), North Carolina. 
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REVIEWS 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


A new edition of American Universities and Colleges published 
in 1928 by the American Council on Education and now out of print 
will be placed on sale in March, 1932, by the Williams and Wilkins 
Company of Baltimore. The book will contain information regarding 
521 universities and colleges on the accredited list of the Council, as 
furnished by the administrative officers of the institutions themselves. 
This is an increase of 125 institutions over the number represented in 
the 1928 edition. 

The institutional statements have all been revised so that they re- 
cord statistics for the year 1930-31, and in many cases have been en- 
tirely re-written. Chapter V on professional schools and Chapter 
VI on the graduate schools have been entirely re-written. 

The appendix will include copies of the accredited lists of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, of the membership of the New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the accredited 
lists of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle States, the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States, the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools, a statement regarding the Library of Congress and 
the libraries represented in the Special Libraries Association, a list of 
fellowships and scholarships in the United States open to foreign 
students, and statistics of the foreign students now pursuing studies 
in the United States. . 

The chapter on professional schools records the standards estab- 
lished by the various professional associations, such as the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools, Council on Medical Education of the 
American Medical Association, etc. 

The chapter on graduate schools contains the names of full pro- 
fessors in the 28 universities, members of the Association of American 
Universities, and an alphabetical index of these names. 

The book will be a volume of a thousand and forty pages, and the 
price has been fixed at $4. The publication of the volume has been 
made possible by a subvention to the American Council from the 
General Education Board. 


J. H. MacCRacKeNn 
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Schweizerische Hochschul-Zeitung 


In the Schweizerische Hochschul-Zeitung, Volume V, No. 3, for 
November, 1931, Dr. F. L. Sack, who spent the year 1930-31 at 
the University of Michigan as the holder of an exchange fellowship 
from the Institute of International Education, gives a keen and ac- 
curate description of the American university system under the title 
“Das Amerikanische Hochschulwesen.”’ He gives a rather favorable 
picture of the financial status of the professor in America, naming the 
salaries of instructors as $1500 to $2500, Assistant Professors and 
Associate Professors, $4000 to $6000, and full Professors, $5000 to 
$10,000, and places the sabbatical leave of absence every third or 
fourth year. He contrasts the Swiss system designed for the gifted 
with the American system designed for the many, and calls attention 
to the omnipresent textbook ‘“‘in which everything worth knowing is 
to be found, nicely and clearly arranged, and world riddles are gener- 
ally solved.’’ In Switzerland, he says, the school is built upon the 
maxim ‘‘Was Hanschen nicht lernt, lernt Hans nimmermehr,’’ while 
English and American teachers hold to the theory, ‘‘All work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

J. H. MacCracKeN 


Neue Wege der Wissenschaftsforderung in den Vereinigten Staaten 


An interesting article by A. W. Fehling of Berlin entitled Neue 
Wege der Wissenschaftsforderung in den Vereinigten Staaten has ap- 
peared in Deutsche Forschung in which is described the organization of 
research in the United States. The author discusses the work of the 
National Research Council, the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, the Social Science Research Council, the American Council on 
Education, and the American Association of University Professors. 
He also deals at length with the relation of the various Foundations 
to research. He finds research in the United States distinguished 
from research in Europe by interest in its undertakings on the part of 
wider circles of society and by the cooperative method of attack. A 
very complete bibliography is attached to the article which has been 
issued separately as a reprint of 63 pages. 


J. H. MacCRAcKEN 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, PLAN FOR UNEMPLOYED ENGINEERS 


Columbia University, in cooperation with the Professional Engi- 
neers Unemployment Committee with headquarters at the Engineer- 
ing Societies Building, 29 W. 39th Street, of which Mr. H. DeB. 
Parsons is chairman, is admitting as listeners without credit or fees 
in lecture courses given in the School of Engineering any unemployed 
engineers who bring a letter of identification from the Unemploy- 
ment Committee. As a rule the university will be unable to admit 
these men into laboratory courses, since those are already divided into 
working groups and the laboratory space is limited in some cases. By 
special permission these men are admitted without credit or fees. It 
is hoped that in this way Columbia University may help to strengthen 
the morale of unemployed engineers. 


(GOUCHER COLLEGE, REVISION OF By-Laws 


To enable all members of the Goucher College faculty to know 
promptly about matters pertaining to their opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities President Robertson has instituted a communication 
from the President to all of his colleagues which will include mention 
of actions by the Board of Trustees and of the Faculty, appointments 
of committees together with their articles of reference, committee and 
other reports, and administrative decisions of interest to all members 
of the College faculty. 


By-Laws unanimously adopted by the Board of Trustees on recom- 
mendation of President Robertson include the following provisions: 


ARTICLE IV, SECTION 2 
PRESIDENT 


The President of the College shall be the chief executive officer. 
He shall be chosen by the Trustees and hold office without limitation 
of time. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at the meet- 
ings of the Faculty whenever he is present; to act as the sole medium 
of communication between the Trustees and the members of the 
Faculty and all other persons in the service of the College; to keep 
acquainted with all the affairs and interests of the College, and to 
exercise such superintendence as it needs or prosperity may demand. 
The President shall select all members of the Faculty and nominate 
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them to the Board for election; he shall appoint all committees and 
officers of the Faculty. He shall be a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees. 

The President shall appoint a Dean who shall be a member of the 
Faculty and President's Council. The duties of the Dean shall be 
defined by the President of the College in consultation with the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


ARTICLE IV, SECTION 3 
FACULTY 


Appointments to the Faculty shall be made by the Board of Trus- 
tees on nomination by the President after consultation with the De- 
partment involved. Nominations of candidates to fill such vacancies 
may originate either with the President or with the Department. 
Notification of appointment shall be made by letter from the Presi- 
dent, such letter to include a statement of salary, rank, and period 
for which appointment is made. Notice of reappointment or non- 
appointment shall be given not later than March Ist. 

The term of initial appointment to the Faculty shall be at the dis- 
cretion of the President. After three years of service a member of 
the Faculty of whatever rank shall have indeterminate appointment 
subject to the provisions of the following paragraph: 

There shall be a faculty committee regarding dismissals. This 
committee shall consist of five Professors elected by ballot by the Col- 
lege Faculty for a term of five years, one member retiring at the end of 
each year and not subject to immediate re-election. Any member 
of the staff above the rank of Instructor, and any Instructor after 
three years of service whose dismissal is under consideration, shall 
at his request be entitled to a hearing before the President and this 
Committee. The Committee’s report and also the President's recom- 
mendation, if it be at variance with that of the Committee, shall be 
laid before the Board of Trustees before the final action in the case is 
taken. 

Recommendations for promotion in rank shall be made by the 
President after consultation with the department concerned. 


ARTICLE IV, SECTION 4 
THE ORGANIZATION OF THE FACULTY 


The Faculty shall consist of the President, the Dean, the Professors, 
Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, Instructors, and such other 
members of the staff of administration and instruction as may be des- 
ignated by the President. Instructors in their first three years of 
service shall have no vote. The Faculty shall decide all matters of 
academic policy, pass upon candidates for degrees and for fellowships, 
and determine such other questions as the President may lay before 
it. The Faculty shall meet customarily once a month during the 
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College year. It may be called at any time by the President or by ten 
voting members of the Faculty. 


ARTICLE IV, SECTION 5 
THE PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL 


The President's Council shall consist of the President, ex-officio, 
the Dean, ex-officio, and such other administrative officers, not to ex- 
ceed three, as may be designated by the President; and nine members 
of the instructional staff of whom one-third may be elected by the 
Faculty. 


At its meeting December 7, 1931, the Board of Trustees adopted 
the following resolution: 


That the faculty be requested to formulate those educational poli- 
cies fundamental to the plans for the removal of the College to Towson, 
and report to the Board of Trustees from time to time concerning 
those plans. 


During the last year the faculty has already instituted a study of 
the purposes of the College. There will then arise questions which 
the Trustees will wish to have settled before engineers and architects 
can attack their problems. What is the ideal number of students for 
a college with such purposes as have been formulated for Goucher 
College? What courses should be offered? What provision should 
be made for these courses in separate buildings? Of what sizes should 
classrooms be? What should be the relationship of the library to 
classrooms and laboratories? What provision should be made for 
living quarters for members of the faculty? What should be the 
relationship between the living quarters of members of the faculty 
and those of the students? These questions are submitted as types 
of those which the faculty should consider carefully so that the 
Trustees may be guided in the development of the program. All 
members of the faculty are invited to send topics to the President for 
consideration of all members of the faculty. Proposed items will be 
printed in the President’s Letter. 

Minutes of the Faculty are deposited in the President's Office, 
where they are available to all members of the faculty. 


NortTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, PROGRAM 


The chapter program for the current year includes: December, 
report of the national meeting, report of chapter committee on ten- 
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ure; January, cooperation of other departments in English usage; 
February, methods of laboratory teaching; March, the newer type 
of tests; April, methods of reporting grades; May, an outside speaker, 
to be selected. Meetings are held about the second Tuesday or 
Wednesday of the month to facilitate attention to chapter letters from 
the Washington office. 

A note about this chapter in the November Bulletin, page 568, 
paragraphs 3-5, was erroneously attributed to the University of 
North Dakota. 


| 
| 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM A MEMBER IN A NORTHBASTERN COLLBGE 


It is a bit difficult to get men on the campus to join a protective 
society, because there has been little need of it, I am thankful to say, 
on this campus. There have been only one or two cases where 
resignations have been asked and then they have been asked because 
of general unfitness or because a man definitely caused unpleasant 
friction in his own department. As far as I am aware no question 
has ever been raised as to what or how a man should teach at this 
institution other than as a matter of discussion. 


REPLY BY GENERAL SECRETARY 


You refer to the difficulty of getting new members to join a “‘pro- 
tective society.’’ I venture to hope this difficulty will always be with 
us. If we were merely, or mainly, a protective society, we should 
attract too large a proportion of our members from those who need 
protection without always deserving it. I am concerned to empha- 
size the fact that our aims are constructive rather than protective; 
a certain amount of protection is necessary and right, but in the long 
run our appeal must, in my judgment, lie on the positive side of in- 
creasing the usefulness and advancing the standards and ideals of the 
profession. In the accomplishment of this end we hope to count 
on the increasing participation of members of the profession in the 
best institutions. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following ninety-seven nominations for active membership 
and fifty nominations for junior membership are printed as pro- 
vided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any 
nominee may be addressed to the Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Ad- 
missions! and will be considered by the Committee if received before 
March 25, 1932. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of E. S. Brightman, 
Boston, Chairman; W. C. Allee, Chicago; A. L. Bouton, New York; 
H. L. Crosby, Pennsylvania; A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, 
Johns Hopkins; W. T. Magruder, Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


Eugene E. Agger (Economics), Rutgers 

José M. Albaladejo (Spanish), Michigan 
Dorothy Alexander (English), Brooklyn 

W. C. Arther (Advertising), Pittsburgh 
Ludwig B. Bernstein (Sociology), Pittsburgh 
William W. Blume (Law), Michigan 

Maria Boudreaux (Languages), Sweet Briar 
Louis I. Bredvold (English), Michigan 

R. Alexander Brink (Genetics), Wisconsin 
Bancroft H. Brown (Mathematics), Dartmouth 
Wiley J. Carnathan (Government), Brooklyn 
Leo M. Chamberlain (Education), Kentucky 
Edward Chiera (Assyriology), Chicago 

Frantz E. Coe (Mathematics), Allegheny 
Farrington Daniels (Chemistry), Wisconsin 
John P. Dawson (Law), Michigan 

John A. Dent (Mechanical Engineering), Pittsburgh 
William F. Diller (Zoology), Dartmouth 
Charles G. Doll (Geology), Vermont 

Wilbur D. Dunkel (English), Rochester 
Lawrence Eager (Industrial Society), Dartmouth 
Charles Evans (German), Temple 

Clara G. Evans (German), Temple 

Allen R. Foley (History), Dartmouth 

J. Malcolm Forbes (Psychology), Rollins 

Verne Freeman (Animal Husbandry), Purdue 
Jean F. P. des Garennes (Languages), Brooklyn 
Katherine H. Gatch (English), Hunter 

Helen Goodrich (French), Lawrence 

Harriet Griffin (Mathematics), Brooklyn 


! Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington (Office, 744 Jack 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 
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Lloyd B. Ham (Physics), New York 

Gordon W. Harrison (Spanish), Michigan 

Ellen Hillstrom (Home Economics), Wisconsin 
Albert G. Hinman (Economics), North Carolina 
Horace T. Houf (Philosophy), Ohio 

Gibson R. Johnson (Bible), Parsons 

G. V. Kidder (Classics), Vermont 

Warren R. Laity (Art), Rutgers 

Flora B. Ludington (Bibliography), Mills 

John C. Lymer (Mathematics), Lawrence 
Katherine L. McLaughlin (Education), California (Los Angeles) 
I. Maizlish (Physics), Centenary 

Donald M. Matthews (Forestry), Michigan 
William T. Melchior (Education), Syracuse 
Charles E. Mounts (English), Florida 

Florence M. Nicholson (English), Lawrence 

Paul Orr (Biology), Brooklyn 

Sophy D. Parker (Languages), McKendree 
Robert E. Riegel (Industrial Society), Dartmouth 
Maximiano Rios Rios (Spanish), Columbia 
Albert E. F. Schaffle (Education), Rutgers 

Bessie C. Schwartz (Home Economics), Louisville 
Finley W. Smith (Electrical Engineering), Lafayette 
Harold E. B. Speight (Biography), Dartmouth 
Frederick F. Stephan (Sociology), Pittsburgh 
Alfred H. Stockard (Zoology), Michigan 

Jane J. Swenarton (English), Vassar 

Ivon R. Taylor (Physiology), Brown 

Frederick W. Trezise (Engineering), Lawrence 
Ernest Van Keuren (English), Evansville 
Dorothy Waples (English), Lawrence 

Willoughby C. Waterman (History), Brooklyn 
Elliott A. White (English), Dartmouth 

Manly McD. Windsor (Chemistry), Mass. Inst. Technolegy 
Earle M. Winslow (Economics), Tufts 

Margaret M. Young (Mathematics), Brooklyn 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Charles F. Barwick (Political Science), George Washington 
Solomon F. Bloom (History), Brooklyn 

Robert L. Boyer (Physics), Lafayette 

Edward M. L. Burchard (Psychology), Pittsburgh 
Washington A. Clark, Jr. (English), Florida 

Juliana M. S. Cotton (Languages), Wisconsin 

Elizabeth B. Drewry (History), Cornell 

Archibald G. Grimes (History), Grove City 

Elizabeth L. Harris (English), Vanderbilt 
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Philip W. Harsh (Latin), Chicago 

T. Fred Holloway (Physical Education), Pittsburgh 
John A. Holmes (English), Lafayette 

Gerald W. Lawlor (Psychology), Brooklyn 

Dean B. Lyman, Jr. (English), Virginia 

Cyprus R. Mitchell (Philosophy), Yale 

Herbert M. Morais (History), Brooklyn 

John L. Murphy (History), South Dakota State Teachers (Northern) 
G. Stewart Nease (Classics), Alfred 

Harold B. Newman (History), Brooklyn 

Robert H. Norton (History), Grinnell 

Elizabeth W. Parks (Journalism), Cornell College 
R. B. Ross (Geology), Pittsburgh 

Eugene E. Slaughter (English), Vanderbilt 

Ralph H. Stimson (Political Science), Illinois 

H. Sapelo Treanor (French), Georgia State Womans 
Harold W. Weigel (German), Pennsylvania State 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Jesse C. Adkins (Law), Georgetown 

Edwin R. Barrett (English), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 
Reinhard Beutner (Pharmacology), Louisville 

Charles W. Buffum (Library Science), Syracuse 

Daniel J. Carr (Chemistry), Seton Hill 

Aaron B. Coleman (Law), City College 

William F. Colliton (Dentistry), Georgetown 

Frances R. Dearborn (Education), Johns Hopkins 

Lee A. DuBridge (Physics), Washington (St. Louis) 

E. B. Everitt (English), Muhlenberg 

Eric H. Faigle (Geography), Syracuse 

Russell Forbes (Government), New York 

Anna O. Halgrim (Home Economics), South Dakota State 
Erich P. Hofacker (German), Washington (St. Louis) 
Josephine E. Holmes (Speech), Mt. Holyoke 

W. L. Holtz (Latin), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 
Lee S. Hultzén (Public Speaking), Dartmouth 

George E. M. Jauncey (Physics), Washington (St. Louis) 
Rozelle P. Johnson (Latin), Vermont 

Ralph E. Kharas (Law), Syracuse 

Alma T. Link (Speech), St. Mary-of-the-Woods 

Mario Mollari (Bacteriology), Georgetown 

J. Henry Owens (Modern Languages), Drury 

George S. Parker (Electrical Engineering), Syracuse 

Paul B. Parker (Physical Education), Wittenberg 
George M. Robertson (Evolution), Dartmouth 

Charles L. Searcy (Mathematics), Nevada 
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Mary L. Stevenson (Modern Languages), Pittsburgh 
George M. Wilcox (Education), Huron 

Kenneth F. Williams (English), Oberlin 

Florence M. Woodard (Economics), Vermont 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Austin S. Bratcher (Business Administration), Texas 
Dorothy A. Buchanan (English), Bryn Mawr 
Herschel M. Colbert (Journalism), Grinnell 
Charles W. Cole (English), George Washington 
Miriam A. Compton (History, Education), Minnesota 
Dean N. Currie (Dramatics), Mt. Holyoke 
Edwin A. Davis (History), Drury 

Sam Elson (Law), Washington (St. Louis) 
Franklin C. Erickson (Geography), Dartmouth 
Glenn C. Finger (Chemistry), Illinois 

Helen L. Gunderson (Music), Louisiana State 
Joseph J. Irwin (Dramatics), Grinnell 

Walter B. Keighton, Jr. (Chemistry), Swarthmore 
Lawrence D. Leslie (Biology), Oregon 

Christ Loukas (Sociology), Syracuse 

Wilfred B. Neff (Languages), Columbia 

Myra E. Retz (French), Southern California 
Daniel M. Robison (History), Vanderbilt 

Frank A. Rogers (Geology), Dartmouth 

Edwin K. Schempp (Economics), Pennsylvania 
Esther Seaver (Art), Wheaton 

Ruth Z. Temple (English), Mt. Holyoke 

Israel Treiman (Law), Washington (St. Louis) 
George D. Vlassis (Greek), Wisconsin 
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Appointment Service Announcements 


The Appointment Service is open only to members but formal registration is neces- 
sary. Those interested in keyed vacancies may have duplicates of their registra- 
tion blanks transmitted to appointing officers on request. Non-registrants will 
be supplied with registration papers upon application 


Members registered with the Appointment Service are privileged to have brief 
announcements inserted in the Teachers Available section at a charge of $1.00 
per line for the first insertion and 50% of that amount for repetitions. Copy 
should reach the Washington office not later than the 30th of the month preced- 
ing publication. 


Administrative officers who are interested in announcements under Teachers 
Available may upon inquiry receive additional information regarding candidates. 
Appointing officers are invited to report vacancies at their institutions 


Vacancies Reported 


Art: Assistant professor, man, middle western urban university, for 
history of art. Salary, $2500—$3000. V 464 


Biology: Head of department, man, western teachers college. Ph.D. 
in botany and related subjects, and experience, preferably in teachers 
college. Age, 30-40, married man preferred. Salary, $3360, 12 
months. V 478 


Biology: Professor, man, eastern Catholic college. Ph.D., thorough 
preparation in teaching of biology. V 475 


Chemical Engineering: Assistant professor, eastern technical institu- 
tion. Education and experience in chemical engineering work, 
some teaching experience desired. V 467 


Chemistry: Instructor or assistant professor, small central college. 
Salary, $1500—$2000. V 468 


Education: Man, northwestern normal school. Teach tests and 
measurements, school finance, and curriculum study; carry on 
testing and research. Doctor’s degree preferred; individual of 
considerable teaching experience and accustomed to public speaking. 
Salary, approximately $3300. V 461 
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VACANCIES REPORTED 


Eduational Psychology: Instructor, western university, summer, 
1932, possible appointment through December, 1932. Work in 
general and educational psychology. V 486 


English: Head of department, man, western teachers college. Ph.D., 
experience, preferably in teachers college. Age, 30-40, married man 
preferred. Salary, $3360, 12 months. ° V 477 


English: Teacher, man or woman, mid-western vocational institu- 
tion. Ph.D. required. V 484 


German: Instructor or assistant professor, young man, eastern college. 
Ph.D. or near Ph.D. V 485 


German: Instructor, man or woman, eastern university. V 483 


German: Professor, man, small southern university. V 469 


Languages: Associate professor, man, eastern university. Teach 
French and Spanish language and literature. Possible direction 
of graduate work. Some teaching experience, age, 30-40. Salary, 
$3000. V 460 


Modern Languages: Assistant professor, woman, southern woman's 
college, to teach all German courses offered. V 473 


Modern Languages: Resident-director of department for American 
juniors in Germany. Ph.D. in modern languages, German major 
preferred, administrative experience. Initial salary, $3000, plus 
traveling and certain incidental expenses. V 471 


Music: Woman teacher for 1932-33, southern college, of violin and 
voice or violin and piano. Salary, $1800. V 470 


Philosophy: Instructor, man, central university. Substitute 1932-33, 
possible permanent appointment. V 466 


Physics: Assistant or associate professor, head of physics department, 
eastern college. Experienced teacher and productive in his special 
field, age 30-40. Initial salary, $3500. V 472 


Physics and Astronomy: Professor, man, eastern coeducational col- 
lege, beginning September, 1933. Supervision of laboratories and of 
observatory. Thorough training and experience in physics neces- 
sary. Salary, $4400. V 481 
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Physiology: Instructor, woman, eastern woman’s college. Courses in 
nutrition, assist with laboratory and conference sections in hygiene. 
Special nutrition training mecessary. Under 30 years, working 
toward Ph.D. Salary, $2000. V 474 


Vacancies in Orient: Women teachers of English, Physical Education, 
Physics, and Psychology, and a Librarian, in Christian college in 
China, for periods of one, two, and more years. V 487-491 


Fellowships in Economics and Business: The University of Chicago 
announces scholarships, fellowships, and assistantships for 1932. 
Applications for Economics to Professor H. A. Millis and for Busi- 
ness to Dean W. H. Spencer not later than February 29, 1932. 


Teachers Available 


Botany: Woman, Ph.D. University of Wisconsin, 1930; four years’ 
university teaching experience. Well prepared for teaching and 
research in general botany; particular training in cytology and 
genetics. Available at once. A 233 


Business Administration and Economics: M.S.. completing work 
for Ph.D. Major fields, economics (theory and finance), business 
organization, cost and industrial accounting. Six years’ teaching 
with three years’ administrative responsibilities; six years’ experience 
business executive and accountant. Two years’ foreign travel. 
Seeks teaching-administrative position. A 234 


Education: Ph.D. 1931, eight years’ administrative experience 
Teaches character education and philosophy of education. Desires 
permanent position in education department teaching administration 
or educational psychology. Available June, 1932. A 235 


English: Woman, Ph.D. English literature, minorin history. Special 
interest in sixteenth century and in English drama. Research. Euro- 
pean travel. Fourteen years’ experience in rural school, secondary 
school, college, and university. Available September, 1932. A 236 
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TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


tnglish: Woman, Ph.D. 1931. High school, junior college, uni- 
versity, and teachers’ college experience. Especially interested 
in general literature. Seeks department headship in strong teachers 
college. A 237 


French: Man with fourteen years’ experience French only. Excellent 
teaching and research record. Now an associate professor. A 238 


German: Ph.D., twelve years’ teaching experience, three years as 
department head. World-wide travel and publications. Study 
in foreign countries. Prefers to teach German but has taught also 
French, Russian, and history. A 239 


German: Woman, Ph.D., minor French, eighteen years’ experience in 
university, woman’s college and co-educational college, world-wide 
travel. Available September, 1932. A 240 


Music: Graduate, New England Conservatory. Advanced study in 
piano pedagogy and piano playing. Author of textbook. Fourteen 
years’ experience directing music departments. Conducted state 
music normals four summers. Chorus and oratorio conductor. 
Available for summer session and September, 1932. A 241 


Philosophy: Ph.D. Prs‘essor in state college. Seven years’ college 
teaching. Three books and many journal articles. Married 
Interested in logic, values, comparative religion, Chinese. A 242 


Political Science: Ph.D., George Washington University 1931. Now 
doing research work in Income Tax Administration at Library of Con- 
gress. Prepared to handle courses in the general subjects, administra- 
tion, and international law and relations. Available atonce. A243 


Public Finance and Taxation: M.B.A., LL.B. Twelve years’ ex- 
perience in practice, research, and teaching, in field of public finance 
and taxation. Four volumes published. A 244 


Spanish: Man. Ph.D. University of Chicago, 1929. Six years’ 
college and university experience. Publications. Present position 
assistant professor of Spanish in mid-western university. Available 
September, 1932, also summer of 1932. A 245 
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MODERATE FARES 
TO EUROPE 


on great American liners 


S.S. LEVIATHAN 
S.S. PRESIDENT HARDING 
S.S. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Also American Merchant Liners—splen- 
did one class ships to London, or to 
Cobh, Plymouth, Cherbourg and Ham- 
burg. One or more sailings every week. 
UNITED STATES LINES 


AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. General Agents 
No. 1 Broadway, New York 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE 


Vacancies for the year 1932 will be an 
nounced during the coming months. Notices 
in the Bulletin will be of assistance to ap- 
pointing officers and to candidates, who are 
invited to make announcements under 
Vacancies Reported or Teachers Available. 
Copy should be received by the 30th of the 
month preceding date of publication. 


American Association of University Professors 
744 Jackson Place 
Washington, D. C. 


(When writing to advertisers, please mention the Bulletin) 
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